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FOREWORD 




is a curriculum resource and instructional system in the Classical Greek language 
and culture for secondary school students,. It is designed to help students become 
aware of: 

. The impact of Hellenic civilization on our contemporary society 

k The spoken Classical Greek language as a viable form of communication within 
its cultural milieu 

* The enrichment of the English language through the incorporation of Classical 
Greek roots and affixes 

. Classical allusions in literature and other art forms i 

. Similarities and differences between an ancient civilization and our own 

This instructional system was created by a team of specialists in classical 
languages and literatures for the School District of Philadelphia. It consists of the 
following specially prepared materials: 

. A Teachers' Guide 

. A Student Programmed Text 

. Tapes To Accompany the Student Programmed Text 

. Visual Cues 

It utilizes additional multisensory materials available from commercial publishers. 

This new approach for the study of Classical Greek has been developed as a pilot 
project in an effort to stimulate a renaissance of interest in Hellenic language and 
culture. 



I. EZRA STAPLES ELEANOR L. SANDSTROM 

Associate Superintendent for Director of Foreign Languages 

Instructional Services 
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PREFATORY NOTES 



A. The General Objectives of This Greek Course 

1. To provide opportunity for boys and girls to learn Classical Greek and 
become acquainted with the culture of Ancient Greece so that they will 
understand our language and culture better. 

2. To develop in boys and girls an understanding and appreciation of the 
differences between an ancient civilization and a modern civilization. 

3. To make boys and girls aware of the Greek words and phrases that 
have been assimilated into English. 

4. To expand the English vocabulary of the boys and girls through a study of 
Greek roots and affixes . 

5. To extend the verbal functioning of children through the development of a 
linguistic awareness which comes from contrasting two languages. 

6. To inculcate an interest in the study of the Classics and the Humanities. 

7. To develop an appreciation of the relationship between Classical Greek and 
other languages, especially Latin, Modern Greek, and English. 

8. To improve the self image of boys and girls by giving them the opportunity 
to study a subject area with which they might not otherwise identify. 

9. To make boys and girls aware of the impact of the classical 
heritage in specific areas such as art, architecture, govern- 
ment, law, medicine, religion, mythology, and literature. 

10. To develop an awareness by boys and girls of the diversities within a society 
and an understanding and appreciation of these diversities. 

B. Innovative Aspects of This Course 

The course outlined in this curriculum guide is a radical departure from the 
traditional approach to the teaching of Classical Greek in the following respects: 

1. The course is geared primarily to average students of the city secondary 
schools. Non-college bound students as well as the college bound will 
benefit from this course. 
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2. The course is multisensory. The instructional system includes tapes, film- 
strips, pictures, visual cues, and films as well as student texts. 

3. Programmed instruction is used for portions of the course . 

4. The course is conceived of as being a worthwhile experience per se in terms 
of providing an enriching cultural and linguistic experience for a broad 
spectrum of students and not necessarily as a preparation for future work 

in Greek. It is hoped, however, that the course will "turn kids on" and 
inspire them to want to continue with Greek. 

5. The approach to the teaching of Greek is aural-oral. Throughout the course 
students control lexical and structural items aurally and orally before seeing 
them in written form. All reading and writing in Greek is postponed until 
Unit 4. 

6 . The principles of structural linguistics and the direct method of language 
teaching are used wherever possible. For example, lexical and structural 
items are presented in context through the medium of sententiae (i.e. , 
quotations and proverbs from Greek literature) rather than in isolation or 
on the basis of a one to one equivalency with English words. Cases and 
tenses are presented horizontally and inflections are spread over a much 
longer sequence than is traditional. Where possible, comprehension is 
checked through the medium of Greek questions to be answered in Greek 
rather than through translation into English. Pattern practices are 
employed in teaching structure . 

7. Background on Greek culture, literature, and history presented largely in 
English is an important part of the course. Boys and girls should leave 
the course with a clear conception of who the Greeks were, what they 
thought and accomplished, and what they say to us . 

8.. Work on English derivatives and cognates and on Greek affixes that occur 
in English is stressed in view of the English verbal poverty of many urban 
boys and girls. English derivatives and cognates which may be unfamiliar to 
the students are presented aurally- orally. 

C. The Organization of the Course 

The course is divided into units - each of which has a theme indicated in its 
title. At the beginning of each unit, for the teacher's guidance an overview of the 
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material to be taught in that unit is given. The units are in turn divided into lessons. 
Each lesson is conceived of as a 40 minute segment for an average class. Each 
lesson consists of a list of Specific Objectives plus suggested Activities . 

After some preliminary units on topics considered basic to an understanding of 
ancient Greece, the units roughly follow a chronological sequence. The unit titles for 
Level Alpha as follows: 

I . An Introduction to Greek 

n. The Geography of the Greek World 

HI. Everyday Life in Ancient Greece 

IV. The Greek Alphabet 

V. Ancient Crete 



It is anticipated that the chronological sequence will be continued in Level Beta 
with the following units: 



VI. 



Troy 



VII. 



Greek Gods and Heroes 



I. 



Kings, Tyrants, and Democracy 



II. 



Athens 



m. 



Sparta 



IV. The Greek Struggle with Persia 



V. 



The Golden Age 



VI. The Peloponnesian War 



VH. 



Alexander 



VIII. Greece and Rome 



IX. Greece and Greek Influence through the Ages 



In general each unit contains the following elements: 

1. Cultural background presented mainly in English. 

2. Greek utterances connected with the theme of the unit. 

3. Greek quotations connected culturally or lexically to the rest of the unit. 

4. Work with English derivatives and cognates. 

5. A unit review. 

In addition to the curriculum guide each teacher will receive an Instructional 
Kit containing the following materials: 

1. Historical Reconstructions of Ancient Greece (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Study Prints) . 

2. Classroom Map of Greece. 

3. Dictionary Chart Showing the Percentage of English Words Derived from 
Latin (American Classical League) . 

4 . A supply of Programmed Texts for Students . 

5. Tapes to Accompany Programmed Texts. 

6 . Supplementary Tape s . 

7. Visual Cues for Sententiae. 

8. Filmstrips on Mythology and History. 

9. Bulletin Board Pictures. 

Sound films are not included in the Instructional Kit but it is expected that 
teachers will utilize the resources of the Audio-Visual Library of the School District 
and the Audio-Visual Center of the Philadelphia Classical Society. Sound films are 
suggested for use at various points in the course. 
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D. Instructional Approaches 



Obviously, a great deal depends on the enthusiasm, creativity, and energy of 
the individual teacher. The enthusiastic, creative, and energetic teacher can breathe 
life into the course . 

It should be clear that the creative teacher is free to adapt or change the 
Activities listed in the lessons provided that the changes and adaptations do not violate 
the spirit and philosophy behind the course as enunciated in these Prefatory Notes. 

The teacher should also feel free to modify the Specific Objectives to some 
extent. For instance, a teacher may prefer to teach other derivatives in addition 
to those listed. The pace of the course must be determined by the abilities of the 
students in each class. In general, as has been stated, each lesson is conceived of 
as a 40 minute segment for an average class. Some classes may move more slowly 
or more rapidly. Frequency of the class meetings will determine the length of time 
spent on each unit. 

As has been stated the approach envisioned for the teaching of Greek utterances 
and structures is aural-oral or audio-lingual. Boys and girls will control lexical and 
structural items first aurally and then orally. In this course - in conformity with the 
guidelines of the Modern Language Association and enlightened practice in the teaching 
of Latin - language is presented first as speech. Reading and writing are presented 
only after the students have acquired aural-oral control of the utterances . 

In the teaching of Greek structure there are certain temptations that the 
traditionally trained teacher must avoid. One temptation is to present the written 
word simultaneously with the spoken word. Another is to emphasize formal grammar 
and syntax to the detriment of other aspects of the course. 

The approach to the teaching of Greek utterances may also be termed partially 
direct insofar as it utilizes the principle of contextual intelligibility but sometimes 
resorts to telling the students what a particular Greek utterance means in English. 

The teacher should endeavor to communicate as much meaning as possible through 
the use of gestures and pictures. 

In the teaching of the cultural material in English the teacher should try to 
elicit as much information as possible from the students. The effective use of visual 
aids is also impoitant here. When the teacher does speak to the class it should be in 
a lively and enthusiastic fashion. The teacher must avoid "lecturing" to the class in 
a manner perhaps suited to college students. 
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The teaching of English derivatives and cognates is a very important part of the 
course and in no case should be regarded as the frosting on a cake - particularly in 
view of the English verbal poverty of the boys and girls in economically depressed 
areas. The work on derivatives and cognates must be approached with a sense of 
adventure and fun on the part of the teacher. Again, the teacher must strive to elicit 
information from the students wherever possible. Where possible, Greek should be 
used to shed light on English usage and to help correct commonly made errors in 
English. 

E . Articulation 



Although this course is conceived of as an enriching cultural and linguistic 
experience per se, it will also prepare students for more advanced work in Greek. 

It provides for the gradual mastery of important Greek structure as well as for 
control of basic Greek vocabulary. The pace of presentation of new Greek structural 
and lexical items is, however, much slower than that found in traditional texts in 
view of the different objectives of this course and the different age group to which the 
course is directed. The structural and lexical items normally presented in the first 
year of college Greek are spread out over a three year sequence. 

Forms and usages presented are mainly those of the standard Attic dialect, 
though in the teaching of sententiae non-Attic Forms are used freely as they occur. 

It is hoped that the student will be prepared to read Aesopic fables, simple Platonic 
dialogues, and simple Hellenistic prose. The military vocabulary of Xenophon is 
purposely not treated because it is felt that Xenophon's ANABASIS is unsuitable from 
many points of view as a first continuous reading experience. 

Obviously an important aspect of articulation is the matter of Greek pronunciation. 
In the Philadelphia public schools generally the so-called classical pronunciation should 
be used as outlined in W. S. Allen's VOX GRAECA. Tonal treatment of accents should 
not be attempted in view of the difficulties inherent in such treatment and in view of 
the scholarly uncertainties on it. Teachers who are qualified to do so may wish to 
use occasionally the Modern Greek pronunciation but in all cases the students should be 
thoroughly grounded in the classical pronunciation. 



UNIT I 

AN INTRODUCTION 

TO GREEK 



AN OVERVIEW OF MATERIAL 
TO BE TAUGHT IN THIS UNIT: 

1. Simple greetings and converstation 

2 ‘ a“taT PWerbS 0<m8ideMd taslc to Greek 
3. What Ancient Greek is 

We Mk 18 importa " t * modera American 

5 - ^ some of the Greek lextoal 

6. An introduction to the concept of programming 




